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Reaching  a  Lend-Lease  Settlement 


BY  HOWARD  P.  WHIDDEN,  Jr. 

EXPANSION  of  international  trade,  as  a  neces¬ 
sary  condition  of  world  peace,  has  become  the 
avowed  objective  of  United  States  foreign  eco¬ 
nomic  policy.  In  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agree¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  the  Atlantic  Charter,  this  country 
joined  with  its  allies  in  expressing  a  desire  to  see 
an  expanding  world  economy  bring  prosperity  to 
all  countries.  But  realization  of  this  objective  will 
demand  specific  implementation  of  our  declared 
intentions,  and  in  no  case  will  this  be  more  im¬ 
portant  than  in  the  settlement  of  lend-lease  itself. 
For  repetition  of  the  war  debt  controversy  follow¬ 
ing  World  War  I  would  destroy  all  hopes  for  a 
prosperous  and  peaceful  post-war  world. 

Although  the  lend-lease  concept  was  obviously 
intended  to  prevent  a  controversy  over  war  debts, 
the  drift  of  American  opinion  in  recent  months  in¬ 
dicates  that  the  issue  is  by  no  means  clear  in  the 
public  mind.  A  widespread  impression  still  pre¬ 
vails  that  the  United  States  should  be  paid  back  for 
the  lend-lease  aid  it  has  sent  to  its  allies.  True,  it 
is  more  widely  believed  that  lend-lease  recipients 
should  repay  than  that  they  will  repay,  but  this 
will  hardly  provide  an  adequate  basis  for  a  settle¬ 
ment  both  politically  and  economically  sound. 

The  public  attitude  toward  lend-lease  undoubt¬ 
edly  reflects  the  fact  that  to  many  Americans  the 
commercial  loans  of  World  War  I,  however  unfor¬ 
tunate  their  aftermath,  still  seem  the  normal  pat¬ 
tern  for  financing  a  coalition  war.  Actually,  the  last 
war  was  the  only  instance  in  modern  history  when 
inter-allied  aid  was  granted  so  extensively  in  the 
form  of  loans.  In  the  wars  against  the  French 
Revolution  and  Napoleon,  for  example,  Britain — 
as  the  organizer  and  arsenal  of  the  anti-French  co¬ 
alitions — continued  to  employ  the  subsidy  system 
which  it  had  first  used  in  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Augsburg,  1689-97.  Between  1793  and  1815  Brit¬ 
ain  contributed  to  its  allies  roughly  52,000,000, 
very  largely  in  military  supplies,  or  about  6.5 
per  cent  of  its  total  war  expenditures.  To  many 
Englishmen  this  seemed  far  too  much,  particularly 
when  they  considered  that  British  armies  on  the 


Continent  paid  their  own  way  even  in  the  terri¬ 
tory  of  their  allies.  But  military  historians  have 
judged  that  these  subsidies  were  hardly  more  than 
an  insurance  premium  since  they  helped  to  keep 
Napoleon  from  devastating  Britain  as  he  did  Ger¬ 
many,  and  gave  the  British  freedom  to  forge  ahead 
with  their  industrial  revolution.^ 

In  part,  the  idea  of  a  lend-lease  debt  may  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  overestimation  of  the  relative  impor¬ 
tance  of  lend-lease  in  our  own  military  expenditures 
and  in  the  total  war  effort  of  our  allies.  Through 
December  31,  1943  lend-lease  transfers  and  services 
amounted  to  $19,986,000,000,  or  the  equivalent  of 
14  per  cent  of  United  States  war  expenditures 
for  the  period  from  March  ii,  1941  when  the 
Lend-Lease  Act  was  passed.^  But  lend-lease  has 
contributed  only  about  10  per  cent  of  Britain’s 
war  supplies,  and  even  less  of  those  of  Russia.  For 
these  countries,  as  well  as  for  all  other  United  Na¬ 
tions,  the  86  per  cent  of  war  expenditures  which 
have  gone  directly  to  our  armed  forces  or  to  sustain 
the  American  home  front  have  an  infinitely  great¬ 
er  importance  than  the  14  per  cent  they  have  re¬ 
ceived.  If  both  are  vital  to  this  country’s  allies  and 
both  are  intended  to  provide  for  “the  defense  of  the 
United  States,”  then  logically  they  should  be  treated 
equally  as  parts  of  this  country’s  total  war  effort. 

LEND-LEASE  AND  VICTORY 

The  statutory  title  of  the  Lend-Lease  Act  of 
March  ii,  1941^  is  “An  Act  to  Promote  the  De¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States,”  and  it  authorizes  the 
President  “to  sell,  transfer  title  to,  exchange,  lease, 
lend,  or  otherwise  dispose  of”  defense  articles  or 
defense  information  to  the  government  of  any 
country  whose  defense  he  deems  vital  to  the  se¬ 
curity  of  the  United  States.  Defense  articles  and  in- 

1.  Alfred  Vagts,  A  History  of  Militarism  (New  York,  Norton, 
1937).  PP.  152-53- 

2.  Fourteenth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations, 
for  the  Period  Ended  December  jr,  1943  (Washington,  Govern¬ 
ment  Printing  Office,  1944),  pp.  7-8. 

3.  The  Lend-Lease  Act  is  reprinted  in  the  Appendices  of  each 
of  the  quarterly  reports  to  Congress  on  lend-lease  operations. 
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formation  are  defined  to  include  all  types  of  goods 
and  services  necessary  for  the  waging  of  total  war. 
The  Act  provides,  in  section  3b,  that  “the  terms 
and  conditions  upon  which  any  such  foreign  govern¬ 
ment  receives  any  aid  .  .  .  shall  be  those  which  the 
President  deems  satisfactory,  and  the  benefit  to 
the  United  States  may  be  payment  or  repayment 
in  kind  or  property,  or  any  other  direct  or  indirect 
benefit  which  the  President  deems  satisfactory.”'* 

It  was  clear  at  the  time  the  Act  was  passed  that 
the  purpose  of  lend-lease  was  to  provide  for  the 
security  of  the  United  States  by  strengthening  the 
resistance  of  other  nations  to  Axis  aggression,  just  as 
the  reason  for  British  subsidies  had  been  to  protect 
Britain  by  drawing  on  the  strength  of  countries 
which  also  feared  the  domination  of  France.  Per¬ 
haps  as  early  as  March  1941,  and  certainly  after 
December  7,  1941,  the  only  choice  before  this  coun¬ 
try  was  whether  to  mobilize  its  war  economy  as  it 
has  or  in  such  a  way  as  to  place  all  its  weapons  in 
the  hands  of  United  States  armed  forces.  Apart 
from  the  fact  that  the  second  course  would  have 
been  inefficient,  since  our  allies  had  trained  men 
who  could  use  the  weapons  immediately  in  de¬ 
cisive  actions,  it  would  have  meant  an  appreciable 
increase  in  American  forces  and,  in  terms  of  hu¬ 
man  life  at  least,  a  greater  national  sacrifice. 

It  is  for  this  reason  that,  as  the  benefits  contem¬ 
plated  by  the  Act  have  become  more  clearly  de¬ 
fined,  agreement  has  developed  both  in  Congress 
and  the  Administration  that  the  first  and  principal 
benefit  the  United  States  receives  from  lend-lease 
is  the  use  of  lend-lease  materials  in  the  war  against 
the  Axis.  When  the  record  of  lend-lease  operations 
is  examined,  together  with  the  record  of  reverse 
lend-lease,  it  should  be  possible  to  determine  a  basis 
for  settlement  covering  materials  consumed  in 
the  war. 

LEND-LEASE  STRENGTHENS  ALLIES.  Lend- 
lease  was  inaugurated  to  maintain  the  flow  of  muni¬ 
tions  across  the  Atlantic  for  the  defense  of  Britain. 
By  the  end  of  1940  British  dollar  resources  either  had 
been  spent  on  war  materials  or  were  pledged  for  goods 
ordered  but  not  yet  delivered.  New  contracts  were  es¬ 
sential  if  Britain  was  to  continue  the  fight  against 
Hitler,  and  the  Administration  had  decided  that  com¬ 
mercial  loans  were  out  of  the  question.  But  the  Lend- 
Lease  Act,  looking  beyond  British  needs,  provided  for 

4-  The  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  in  its  March  30, 
>944  report  on  lend-lease,  unanimously  recommended  that  the 
Act  be  extended  for  another  year,  to  June  30,  1945,  but  with 
the  following  amendment  to  section  3b;  “provicled,  however, 
that  nothing  in  this  paragraph  shall  be  construed  to  authorize 
the  President  in  any  final  settlement  to  assume  or  incur  any 
obligations  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  with  respect  to  post¬ 
war  economic  or  post-war  military  policy  except  in  accordance 
with  established  constitutional  procedure.”  U.S.  House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  78th  Congress,  and  Session,  Report  No.  /j/6  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1944). 


the  sending  of  lend-lease  to  any  country  resisting  ag¬ 
gression.  Many  other  nations — including  China  on 
May  6  and  Russia’  on  November  7 — were  therefore 
made  eligible  for  lend-lease  as  soon  as  it  became  clear 
that  their  defense  was  also  vital  to  the  security  of  the 
United  States.  Moreover,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
exchange  problem  was  not  acute  in  every  case,  the 
principle  adopted  for  the  lend-lease  program,  and  in 
turn  for  the  reciprocal  aid  which  soon  began  to  flow 
in  the  opposite  direction,  was  to  reduce  to  a  minimum 
the  needs  of  each  country  for  the  currency  of  the  other. 

Apart  from  its  advantages  in  cutting  through  im¬ 
mediate  and  future  financial  difficulties,  the  lend-lease 
system  offered  the  most  efficient  means  of  mobilizing 
United  States  war  production  to  serve  our  own  mili¬ 
tary  requirements  as  well  as  those  of  friendly  nations. 
The  cash  expenditures  of  over  $3,000,000,000  by  Brit¬ 
ain,  France  and  the  Netherlands  before  March  ii, 
1941 — which  were  to  reach  more  than  $6,000,000,000 
for  Britain  alone  by  April  1943^ — had  put  the  United 
States  war  machine  in  motion.  But  as  this  country 
itself  began  to  prepare  for  war,  the  government  de¬ 
cided  that  to  avoid  a  scramble  for  war  materials  it 
would  place  all  contracts  and  call  on  foreign  countries 
to  present  their  needs  directly  to  Washington. 

Total  Mobilization.  Soon  after  Pearl  Harbor  lend- 
lease  became  a  vital  instrument  for  mobilizing  and 
pooling  the  total  resources  of  the  United  Nations. 
Through  the  Combined  Boards  in  Washington 
and  London  it  became  possible  to  study  the  re¬ 
sources  of  manpower,  munitions,  raw  materials,  ship¬ 
ping  and  food  available  from  all  Allied  sources  and 
decide  how  best  to  use  these  to  carry  out  the  strategic 
plans  of  the  war.  The  Combined  Boards  determine 
where  raw  materials  can  be  used  most  effectively  to 
manufacture  needed  munitions  and  other  war  ma¬ 
terials,  and  the  places  from  which  these  supplies  can 
be  transferred  most  economically  in  terms  of  ships, 
manpower  and  productive  facilities.  It  may  be  decided 
that  part  of  United  States  plane  production  can  best 
be  used  in  Russia,  that  American  food  should  go  to 
Britain,  and  that  British  ammunition  should  be  used 
by  the  United  States  Army  Air  Force  in  Britain. 

Translated  into  action,  these  decisions  become  a 
major  part  of  the  whole  network  of  lend-lease  and  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease.  But  before  the  operations  get  under 
way,  recommendations  of  the  Combined  Boards  go  to 
the  governments  concerned.  Final  decision  on  the  dis¬ 
position  of  United  States  supplies  rests,  for  example, 
with  the  appropriate  American  authorities,  who  make 
certain  that  any  materials  exported  from  the  United 
States  are  urgently  needed  in  the  area  to  which  they 

5.  Under  the  terms  of  agreements  reached  on  October  30  and 
November  4,  1941,  the  United  States  extended  to  Russia,  with¬ 
out  interest,  a  lend-lease  credit  of  $1,000,000,000,  to  be  repaid 
in  money  or  materials  over  a  lo-year  period  beginning  five  years 
after  the  end  of  the  war.  These  arrangements,  however,  were 
superseded  on  June  ii,  1942  by  the  Master  Lend-Lease  Agree¬ 
ment  signed  with  Russia.  E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease: 
Weapon  of  Victory  (New  York,  Macmillan,  1944),  p.  130. 

6.  Britain’s  Part  in  Lend-Lease  and  Mutual  Aid  (New  York, 
British  Information  Services,  February  1944),  p.  14. 
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arc  assigned,  and  that  there  is  no  more  economical 
source  of  supply.  A  careful  control  is  also  maintained 
to  sec  that  countries  receiving  lend-lcasc  materials  do 
not  re-export  them  to  other  nations  except  in  rare  cases 
when  the  exigencies  of  war  make  it  necessary.^  This 
last  precaution  reflects,  in  part  at  least,  the  lack  of  fl- 
nancial  pooling  in  the  mutual  aid  program  of  the 
United  Nations,  but  it  does  not  detract  from  the  very 
real  pooling  of  resources  which  has  been  achieved. 

Value  of  Lend-Lease.  Aid  from  the  United  States  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  greater  part  of  total  mutual  aid  opera¬ 
tions.  From  March  1941  through  December  31,  1943 
lend-lease  totaled  $19,986,135,000,  of  which  $17,436,- 
442,000  represented  goods  transferred  and  $2,549,693,- 
000  services  rendered.®'^  Figures  for  lend-lease  exports, 
showing  the  war  theatre  to  which  goods  are  sent,  give 
an  interesting  picture  of  lend-lease  operations.  Total 
exports  through  December  31,  1943  amounted  to  $15,- 
578,383,000,  of  which  $6,594,550,000,  or  42.3  per  cent, 
went  to  Britain;*®  $4,240,585,000,  or  27.2  per  cent,  to 
Russia;  $2,374,595,00,  or  15.2  per  cent,  to  Africa,  Mid¬ 
dle  East  and  Mediterranean  area;  $1,780,463,000,  or 
1 1.5  per  cent,  to  China,  India,  Australia  and  New 
Zealand;  and  $588,190,000,  or  3.8  per  cent,  to  other 
areas  including  Latin  America.** 

These  supplies  have  been  of  vital  importance  in  the 
war  against  the  Axis.  If  the  most  dramatic  example  of 
their  use  was  in  the  British  victory  at  El  Alamein, 
when  the  Sherman  tank  proved  so  valuable,  the  con¬ 
tinuous  contribution  of  lend-lease  weapons  in  North 
Africa,  Sicily  and  Italy  should  not  be  forgotten;  while 
food  to  sustain  the  British  war  effort  at  home,  indus¬ 
trial  equipment  to  augment  British  production,  and 
American-built  planes  to  strengthen  the  R.A.F.  have 
perhaps  been  of  even  greater  significance.  In  Russia, 
too,  lend-lease  food,  planes,  trucks  and  jeeps  have 
played  a  definite  part  in  the  Red  Army  offensives,  and 
have  been  no  less  important  than  the  vast  amount  of 
American  field-communication  equipment  used  to 
weld  together  the  advancing  Russian  forces.  To  the 
French,  Indians,  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
lend-lease  goods  have  also  meant  a  great  deal,  and  to 
China,  despite  transportation  difficulties,  lend-lease  has 
made  an  important  contribution  and  offered  a  promise 
of  greater  things  to  come.*^ 

7.  In  a  White  Paper  of  September  10,  1941  Britain  unilaterally 
introduced  certain  definite  restrictions  with  respect  to  the  export 
of  lend-lease  goods,  or  products  manufactured  from  similar 
materials  in  short  supply  in  the  United  States.  Although  such 
a  guarantee  was  reasonable  and  politically  necessary,  the  im¬ 
portance  of  this  phase  of  lend-lease  has  been  vastly  over¬ 
rated  and  has  involved,  from  the  economic  point  of  view,  an 
unnecessarily  large  amount  of  tedious  negotiation.  For  terms  of 
the  British  White  Paper,  see  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease 
Operations,  for  Year  ended  March  it,  1942,  Appendix  IV.  Al¬ 
though  not  so  titled,  this  report  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
Fourth  Report. 

8-9.  For  a  breakdown  of  transfers,  see  p.  32. 

10.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  in  the  lend-lease 
accounts  Britain  is  "debited”  with  a  larger  amount  than  shows 
here,  since  many  of  the  supplies  which  go  to  other  areas  are  on 
British  account. 

11.  Fourteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  p.  56.  Sec  also, 
p.  32. 


REVERSE  LEND-LEASE  HELPS  U.S.  But  lend- 
lease  has  not  been  a  one-way  street.  Results  achieved  in 
Britain  with  such  inventions  as  radar  were  quick¬ 
ly  made  available  to  the  United  States,  and  after  Pearl 
Harbor  many  anti-aircraft  guns  and  barrage  balloons 
were  shipped  across  the  Atlantic  to  defend  the  shores 
of  this  country.  In  addition,  indirect  benefits  came 
from  the  battle-testing  given  American  tanks  and 
planes  by  British  forces.  But  reverse  lend-lease  has 
been  on  a  large  scale  only  since  July  1942,  when  Amer¬ 
ican  forces  began  to  be  stationed  overseas  in  great 
numbers.  To  provide  for  their  needs,  Reciprocal-Aid 
Agreements  were  concluded  on  September  3,  1942 
with  Britain,  Australia,  New  Zealand  and  the  French 
Committee  of  National  Liberation.** 

Under  the  terms  of  these  agreements  United  States 
forces  abroad  have  received  many  services  and  a  wide 
variety  of  military  items  transferred  in  the  daily  course 
of  the  war  effort.  During  World  War  I  the  American 
Army  spent  roughly  $2,000,000,000  in  Britain  and 
France  for  supplies,  equipment  and  services.  In  Britain 
this  time  American  troops  are  furnished  with  weapons, 
munitions,  barracks,  repair  shops,  assembly  depots, 
hospitals,  transportation  and  much  of  their  food.  And 
for  the  Army  Air  Forces  an  extensive  system  of  air¬ 
fields — most  of  which  will  have  to  be  plowed  under 
after  the  war — has  been  constructed.  Many  items,  such 
as  radio  and  photographic  equipment,  as  well  as 
planes,  have  also  been  supplied  without  cost.  Further¬ 
more,  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  troops  have 
been  transported  to  Britain  and  other  theatres  of  war 
in  British  troop  transports,  while  American  naval 
vessels  obtain  fuel,  stores  and  repairs  in  any  part  of  the 
Empire. 

Through  December  31,  1943,  British  reverse  lend- 
lease  expenditures  totaled  $1,526,170,000 — capital  in¬ 
stallations  accounting  for  $548,080,000;  goods  and  ser¬ 
vices,  $535,990,000;  transportation,  $282,100,000;  and 
$160,000,000  for  estimated  aid  extended  in  overseas 
countries.  These  figures,  however,  include  none  of  the 
goods  shipped  directly  to  the  United  States  with  the 
exception  of  benzol.*'*  In  view  of  the  understanding 
reached  in  the  summer  of  1943,  by  which  Britain  sup¬ 
plies  raw  materials  from  the  Empire  under  reverse 
lend-lease  instead  of  on  a  cash  basis  as  previously,** 
the  total  must  be  higher  than  that  given  above. 

12.  Lend-lease  has  also  gone  to  the  European  governments  in 
London,  to  the  Middle  East,  and  to  Latin  America.  In  a  number 
of  instances  in  Latin  America  and  the  Middle  East,  however,  it 
has  been  more  an  instrument  of  American  foreign  economic 
policy  than  a  military  weapon. 

13.  For  provisions  of  these  agreements,  see  Report  to  the  78th 
Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  From  the  Passage  of  the 
Act,  March  tt,  1941,  to  December  ij,  1942,  submitted  by 
E.  R.  Stettinius,  Jr.,  Lend-Lease  Administrator  (Washington, 
Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  Appendix  XI. 

14.  Fourteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  pp.  21-22. 

15.  Thirteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease  for  the  Period  Ended 
November  jo,  1943,  pp.  13-14.  This  agreement  also  applies  to 
New  Zealand,  India  and  the  French  Committee  of  National 
Liberation.  Subsequent  to  this  arrangement,  Britain  began 
negotiations  with  the  United  States  to  replace  the  1941  White 
Paper  by  a  reciprocal  statement  that  would  make  restriction! 
applying  to  cash  exports  equally  applicable  to  both  countries. 
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Australia  and  New  Zealand  have  also  made  substan¬ 
tial  contributions  to  United  States  forces,  supply¬ 
ing  them  with  the  bulk  of  their  foodstuff  requirements 
and  many  services  of  the  same  type  afforded  by  Brit¬ 
ain.  Up  to  December  31,  1943  Australia’s  reverse  lend- 
lease  totaled  $362,365,000,  or  18  per  cent  of  current 
Australian  war  expenditures,  while  New  Zealand’s 
reached  $91,886,000.  In  India,  too,  reciprocal  aid  has 
been  of  great  value  to  the  United  States,  and  through 
December  31,  1943  reverse  lend-lease  of  $114,451,000 
from  India  had  been  reported  by  American  author¬ 
ities  in  that  theatre.*^  Reverse  lend-lease  from  the 
British  Commonwealth  reported  as  of  December  31, 
1943,  but  on  the  basis  of  less  complete  records  than 
those  of  the  United  States,  totaled  $2,094,872,000.'^ 

Other  Mutual  Aid  Programs.  Pooling  of  supplies 
goes  beyond  lend-lease  and  reciprocal  aid,  however,  for 
Britain  and  Canada  both  have  mutual  aid  programs 
of  their  own.  Britain,  for  example,  had  furnished  Rus¬ 
sia  with  supplies — including  some  5,000  planes  and 
3,000  tanks — valued  at  about  $800,000,000  by  Septem¬ 
ber  30,  1943.'®  In  addition,  it  had  made  available 
to  China  and  allies  other  than  the  United  States  and 
Russia  credits  and  mutual  aid  totaling  $736,000,000 
through  December  31,  1942.  With  these  contributions 
added  to  reverse  lend-lease,  the  proportion  of  British 
war  expenditures  devoted  to  mutual  aid  during  the 
latter  part  of  1943  had  reached  10  per  cent,*^  a  pro¬ 
portion  not  far  short  of  the  14  per  cent  of  American 
war  expenditures  which  have  gone  to  lend-lease. 

Canada,  whose  war  effort  has  been  closely  linked 
with  that  of  the  United  States  and  Britain  through 
the  Combined  Boards,  has  received  no  lend-lease  from 
this  country,  preferring  to  keep  its  transactions  on  a 
cash  basis.  But  during  1942  it  presented  Britain  with 
an  outright  gift  of  $1,000,000,000  when  Canadian- 
dollar  resources  available  to  Britain  had  become  ex¬ 
hausted,  and  on  May  20,  1943  Canada  inaugurated  its 
own  mutual  aid  program  to  supply  the  needs  of  all 
United  Nations,  appropriating  another  $1,000,000,000 
for  this  purpose.  As  a  result,  Britain,  Russia,  China, 
and  other  United  Nations  have  received  supplies  of 
food  and  munitions  to  add  to  their  own  stores  and  to 
those  provided  by  the  United  States. 

A  CLEAN  SLATE.  Mutual  aid  operations  have 
combined  to  augment  the  power  of  Allied  offen¬ 
sives  against  the  Axis.  As  the  President’s  Letter  of 

16.  Fourteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  pp.  24-28. 

17.  To  translate  British  aid  figures  into  dollars  at  the  official 
exchange  rate  may  be  misleading  because  the  rate  of  exchange 
used  does  not  reflect  comparable  values  in  terms  of  purchasing 
power,  man  hours  of  work,  or  materials.  In  the  case  of  Britain’s 
share  of  the  Commonwealth  contribution,  it  seems  likely  that 
the  total  should  be  increased  about  50  per  cent  to  put  it  on  a 
comparable  basis  with  United  States  lend-lease  figures,  and  the 
same  is  probably  true  of  the  Australian  and  New  Zealand  totals. 
See  ibid.,  pp.  20-21;  also,  A  Report  on  Mutual  Aid,  text  of  a 
White  Paper  presented  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
Parliament,  November  11,  1943  (Washington,  British  Informa¬ 
tion  Services,  1943),  p.  8;  House  Report  1316,  cited,  p.  10. 

>8.  New  Yorf{  Times,  March  10,  1944. 

19-  A  Report  on  Mutual  Aid,  cited,  pp.  lo-ii. 


Transmittal  with  the  Thirteenth  Lend-Lease  Report 
indicates,  each  of  the  United  Nations  is  giving  what 
it  can — in  fighting  manpower  and  in  war  produc¬ 
tion — to  the  accomplishment  of  a  common  objec¬ 
tive.  “Some  countries,  like  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  located  away  from  the  fighting  theatres 
of  war,  are  able  to  make  available  to  other  United 
Nations  large  quantities  of  food  and  manufactured 
arms.  Others,  like  the  Soviet  Union  and  China,  re¬ 
quire  virtually  everything  they  can  raise  and  pro¬ 
duce  in  order  to  fight  the  enemy  on  their  own 
soil.  And  still  others,  like  the  United  Kingdom  and 
Australia,  can  make  available  substantial  quantities 
of  war  materials  to  their  allies  but  must  necessarily 
retain  most  of  their  war  supplies  and  food  for  their 
own  forces.”^® 

In  view  of  these  facts,  the  principle  of  compar¬ 
ative  sacrifice  suggested  in  the  Fifth  Report,  and 
quoted  with  approval  in  the  report  on  lend-lease 
adopted  unanimously  February  26,  1943  by  the 
House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,^'  seems  the 
only  equitable  foundation  on  which  to  base  a  set¬ 
tlement  for  the  lend-lease  materials  consumed  in 
battle.  The  real  costs  of  the  war  cannot  be  meas¬ 
ured,  nor  compared,  nor  paid  for  in  money,  but 
must  be  met  in  blood  and  toil,  states  the  Fifth  Re¬ 
port.  “If  each  country  devotes  roughly  the  same 
fraction  of  its  national  production  to  the  war,” 
it  continues,  “then  the  financial  burden  of  war  is 
distributed  equally  among  the  United  Nations  in 
accordance  with  their  ability  to  pay.  And  .  .  .  the 
money  costs  of  the  war  will  fall  according  to  the 
rule  of  equality  in  sacrifice,  as  in  effort.”^^ 

On  the  basis  of  this  principle  there  would  be  all¬ 
round  cancellation  of  obligations  arising  from  lend- 
lease  goods  consumed  in  the  war  effort,  since  the 
United  States  has  until  recently  devoted  a  smaller, 
and  now  no  more  than  equal,  share  of  its  national 
income  and  production  to  war  purposes  than  have 
its  chief  allies.^^  If  this  country  bears  the  full  cost 
of  that  part  of  its  income  used  in  the  war,  the  bur¬ 
den  on  it  will  be  no  greater  proportionately  than 
the  burden  on  the  leading  United  Nations.  To  ask 
repayment  would  be  asking  our  allies  to  assume 
part  of  our  war  effort  in  addition  to  their  own. 

In  its  report  of  March  9,  1943  on  renewal  of  the 
Lend-Lease  Act,  the  Senate  Foreign  Relations 
Committee  makes  the  issue  perfectly  clear.  Giving 
its  interpretation  of  the  term  “benefits” — an  inter- 

20.  Thirteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  pp.  5-6. 

21.  U.S.  House  of  Representatives,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session, 
Report  188  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1943), 
P-  13- 

22.  Fifth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  for 
the  Period  Ended  June  ti,  1942,  pp.  22-23.  For  the  same  con¬ 
cept,  see  also  Fourteenth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  p.  14. 

23.  Ibid.,  pp.  14-16;  House  Report  1316,  cited,  p.  ii. 
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pretation  which  forms,  in  conjunction  with  that  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  an  im¬ 
portant  legal  foundation  for  the  final  settlement — 
the  Senate  Committee  declares:  “The  security  of 
the  United  States  is  benefited  under  our  lend-lease 
program  first  and  principally  by  the  use  of  lend- 
lease  supplies  in  the  war.  . . .  What  we  send  to  our 
allies  for  their  use  in  war  is  part  of  our  own  war 
effort.  .  .  .  This  is  not  a  commercial  transaction. 
It  is  a  military  move.”  But  the  Senate  report  goes 
even  further  when  it  says:  “Our  supplies  which  go 
to  the  war  are  paid  for  on  the  battlefield  in  the 
damage  they  do  our  enemies.”^'* 

LEND-LEASE  AND  THE  PEACE 

There  is  an  economic  as  well  as  a  moral  reason 
for  a  clean  slate  on  all  materials  consumed,  for 
lend-lease  has  been  firmly  linked  to  the  economic 
structure  of  the  post-war  world.  True,  when  the 
Act  was  passed  there  was  no  hint  that  lend-lease 
would  be  linked  to  the  peace  settlement^’  but,  since 
March  1941,  the  non-war  benefits  contemplated  by 
the  United  States  have  emerged — notably  in  the 
British  Mutual  Aid  Agreement  of  February  23, 
1942  and  in  the  quarterly  reports  issued  since  that 
date.  If  certain  ambiguities  still  cloud  the  lend-lease 
concept, the  intention  to  use  lend-lease  as  an  in¬ 
strument  of  peace  as  well  as  a  weapon  of  war  has 
already  been  clearly  revealed. 

THE  POST-WAR  LINK.  The  Fourth  Report, 
covering  lend-lease  operations  during  the  year 
ending  March  ii,  1942,  states  this  concept  very  ex¬ 
plicitly.  The  arrangements  effected  under  the  lend- 
lease  program,  it  says,  “may  contribute  profoundly 
to  post-war  economic  and  financial  stability,  and 
the  master  agreements  declaring  the  policy  of  the 
United  States  in  this  area  make  lend-lease  a  part 
of  a  coherent  plan  for  reconstructing  and  revital¬ 
izing  the  world  economy.”^^  Assistant  Secretary 
of  State  Dean  Acheson  was  just  as  explicit  about 
the  double  purpose  of  lend-lease  when  he  told 
the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  on  Feb- 

24.  U.S.  Senate,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Report  99  (Wash¬ 
ington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  p.  9. 

25.  Stettinius,  Lend-Lease,  cited,  pp.  73-74. 

26.  Some  confusion  was  caused,  for  example,  when  the  Pres¬ 
ident  withdrew,  from  his  August  25,  1943  Letter  of  Transmissal 
with  the  Eleventh  Report,  the  statement:  “The  Congress  in  pass¬ 
ing  and  expanding  the  Lend-Lease  Act  made  it  plain  that  the 
United  States  wants  no  new  war  debts  to  jeopardize  the  coming 
peace.  Victory  and  a  secure  peace  are  the  only  coin  in  which  we 
can  be  repaid.”  The  reason  for  this  action  has  never  been  ade¬ 
quately  explained,  but  it  seems  likely  that  it  was  owing  more  to 
a  desire  not  to  attribute  such  a  statement  to  Congress  than  to 
any  disagreement  with  the  broad  principles  expressed. 

27.  Report  on  Lend-Lease  March  ii,  1942,  cited,  p.  35;  see 
also  Fifth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  p.  21. 


ruary  3,  1943  that  the  lend-lease  program  had  two  | 
basic  objectives:  to  help  in  winning  the  war,  and  ! 
to  prepare  for  an  enduring  peace.^®  1 

In  the  preambles  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements^’  1 
— signed  by  China,  Russia  and  many  other  United  f 
Nations  as  well  as  Britain — the  signatory  powers 
agree  that  it  is  expedient  to  postpone  the  final  dc-  f 
termination  of  the  lend-lease  account  until  “the  j 
extent  of  the  defense  aid  is  known  and  until  the 
progress  of  events  makes  clearer  the  final  terms 
and  conditions  and  benefits  which  will  be  in  the  > 
mutual  interests”  of  the  signatory  nations,  and 
which  “will  promote  the  establishment  and  main-  I 
tenance  of  world  peace.”  But  if  the  final  determina-  | 
tion  of  the  lend-lease  settlement  is  left  for  a  later  I 
date,  the  principles  which  are  to  govern  it  are 
clearly  stated  in  Article  VII.  For  it  is  agreed  that  1 
the  settlement  “shall  be  such  as  not  to  burden  com-  ■ 
merce  between  the  two  countries,”  and  shall  in-  ‘ 
elude  provision  for  common  action  by  signatory  na-  ' 
tions  and  all  other  countries  of  like  mind  directed  I 
“to  the  elimination  of  all  forms  of  discriminatory  I 
treatment  in  international  commerce,  and  to  the  ! 
reduction  of  tariffs  and  other  trade  barriers.”  I 
In  declaring  that  the  lend-lease  settlement  must  | 
not  burden  commerce,  must  be  in  the  mutual  in¬ 
terest  of  the  signatory  nations  and  must  promote 
the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  peace,  the 
United  States  government  agreed  in  effect  not  to 
turn  lend-lease  into  a  vast  war  debt.  By  the  pro¬ 
visions  of  Article  VII,  according  to  the  Fifth  Re-  , 
port,  “we  have  affirmatively  declared  our  inten-  ' 
tion  to  avoid  the  political  and  economic  mistakes  ^ 
of  international  debt  experience  during  the  twen- 
ties.”’®  The  report  of  the  House  Committee  on  j 
Foreign  Affairs,  while  stressing  the  fact  that  imple¬ 
mentation  of  Article  VII  must  follow  normal  con¬ 
stitutional  practice,’®*  takes  the  same  point  of  view  | 
in  its  consideration  of  the  “benefits”  to  be  expected  ! 
from  lend-lease.  “The  method  of  settlement  by  pay¬ 
ment  in  gold  or  in  goods,”  it  states,  “has  in  the 
past  proved  self-defeating  and  destructive,  and 
would  after  this  war  seriously  interfere  with  the 
achievement  of  the  conditions  of  world  economic 
order  on  which  the  prosperity  of  this  country  large¬ 
ly  depends.”’'  ! 

28.  “Extension  of  Lend-Lease  Act,”  Hearings  before  the  Com-  I 
mittee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  House  of  Representatives,  78th  Con-  I 
gress,  1st  Session,  on  H.R.  1501  (Washington,  Government  ! 
Printing  Office,  1943),  p.  81.  Hereafter  cited  as  House  Hearings 

on  H.R.  I  SOI.  *. 

29.  For  British  Master  Agreement,  the  model  for  all  others, 
see  Report  on  Lend-Lease  March  ii,  1942,  cited.  Appendix  HI. 

30.  Fifth  Report  on  Lend-Lease,  cited,  p.  22. 

30a.  A  provision  to  this  effect  was  written  into  an  amendment 
to  section  3b  recommended  by  the  Committee  in  its  March  30, 
1944  report.  See  footnote  4. 

31.  House  Report  188,  cited,  p.  13. 
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Both  the  Administration  and  Congress  have  ap¬ 
parently  decided  that  the  benefits  to  be  gained 
from  the  re-establishment  of  multilateral  trade 
would  be  much  greater  than  any  to  be  obtained 
from  an  effort  to  collect  payment  for  war  aid.  On 
their  part,  the  United  Nations  which  have  signed 
Mutual  Aid  Agreements  have  accepted  a  broad 
political  obligation  to  join  with  the  United  States 
in  seeking  to  free  the  channels  of  world  trade.  The 
next  step  would  appear  to  be  a  general  cancellation 
of  obligations  with  respect  to  lend-lease  and  re¬ 
verse  lend-lease  materials  consumed  in  the  war. 
This  would  be  consonant  with  the  economic  as 
well  as  the  moral  principles  that  have  been  set 
forth.  Moreover,  it  would  conform  with  the  poli¬ 
cies  which  have  been  adopted  by  Britain  and  Can¬ 
ada  in  their  mutual  aid  programs.^^  From  this 
point  it  should  be  possible  to  proceed  to  a  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  unused  goods  and  the  capital  equip¬ 
ment  with  post-war  value,  and  then  to  reach  an 
understanding  on  the  economic  benefits  contem¬ 
plated  in  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreement.  Before  dis¬ 
cussing  the  problems  involved  in  such  a  settlement, 
however,  it  seems  well  to  dispose  of  the  various 
proposals  that  have  been  made  to  turn  the  lend- 
lease  settlement  into  a  global  grab-bag. 

WHAT  U.S.  SHOULD  NOT  EXPECT.  Al¬ 
though  the  broad  principles  of  the  lend-lease  set¬ 
tlement  have  been  established  by  recognition  of 
the  war  benefits  of  lend-lease  and  the  economic 
advantages  to  be  gained  under  Article  VII,  ex¬ 
pectations  of  more  tangible  returns  for  this  country 
already  threaten  to  undermine  this  foundation. 
The  tangible  benefits  desired  by  those  who  believe 
a  debt  will  be  owed  to  the  United  States  for  the 
difference  between  lend-lease  aid  and  reverse  lend- 
lease  usually  include  one  or  more  of  the  following 
things:  money,  gcxjds,  oil  or  mineral  rights,  and 
air  or  naval  bases.  Proposals  that  the  United  States 
should  receive  returns  of  this  nature  ordinarily 
ignore  not  only  the  benefits  this  country  has  gained 
by  Allied  use  of  lend-lease  weapons  against  the 
enemy  but  also  the  practical  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  repayment  by  such  means. 

Repayment  in  Cash.  The  idea  of  a  money  payment 
for  lend-lease  has  not  been  formulated  as  yet  in  any 
clear-cut  proposal,  but  the  evidence  gathered  in  public 
opinion  polls  suggests  that  the  most  widely  held  belief 
among  those  who  expect  repayment  is  that  it  should 
be  in  money Moreover,  the  idea  has  gained  a  meas¬ 
ure  of  support  from  the  Postwar  Committee  of  the  Na- 

32.  A  Report  on  Mutual  Aid,  cited,  pp.  6-7;  statement  of 
Prime  Minister  King  on  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  between 
Canada  and  Britain,  Russia  and  Australia,  House  of  Commons 
Dehates,  March  16,  1944,  unrevised,  pp.  1585-86. 

33*  Public  Opinion  Quarterly  (Princeton),  Winter  1943,  pp. 

753-55. 
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tional  Association  of  Manufacturers.  In  its  Second  Re¬ 
port,  this  group  proposes  that  where  the  United 
States  is  found  to  be  a  creditor  on  the  lend-lease  ac¬ 
count,  the  settlement  contract  should  provide  that  this 
country  would  either:  “accept  cash  and  specified 
amounts  of  goods  and  services  on  mutually  satisfactory 
terms,”  or  “reduce  the  unpaid  balance  of  the  debtor 
by  4%  for  each  year  of  conformity”  to  certain  specific 
obligations  with  respect  to  its  political,  commercial 
and  air  policy.^'*  Apart  from  its  apparent  preference 
for  the  second  alternative,  the  N.A.M.  sets  forth  here 
the  concept  of  a  strict  debtor-creditor  relationship  over 
the  whole  range  of  mutual  aid  operations,  and  indi¬ 
cates  its  belief  that  a  settlement  partly  in  cash  would 
be  a  legitimate  way  to  close  the  lend-lease  accounts. 

For  the  United  States  to  propose  a  cash  settlement 
would  at  once  create  several  difficult  problems.  In  the 
first  place,  extremely  complicated  negotiations  would 
have  to  be  conducted  regarding  the  validity  of  entries 
and  counter-entries  on  the  lend-lease  record,  and  dis¬ 
parities  of  price  levels  in  various  Allied  countries 
would  have  to  be  accounted  for  in  order  to  put  all 
entries  on  a  comparable  basis.  Second,  a  cash  settle¬ 
ment  intended  to  bridge  the  whole  gap  in  the  lend- 
lease  accounts — which  may  be  of  the  magnitude  of 
$15  billion — would  create  a  transfer  problem  so  great 
that  it  would  inevitably  destroy  the  possibility  of 
achieving  a  multilateral  restoration  of  trade  and  fi¬ 
nance.  Moreover,  in  view  of  the  clarity  with  which 
the  United  States  has  so  far  explained  that  this  coun¬ 
try  regards  its  export  of  war  material  as  part  of  its 
own  war  effort,  it  would  probably  end  all  hopes  for 
post-war  political  collaboration  with  our  allies. 

Since  Britain  and  Russia  will  be  the  two  great  lend- 
lease  “debtors”  it  may  be  useful  to  examine  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  a  cash  settlement  in  these  two  cases.  As  of 
December  31,  1943,  lend-lease  exports  to  Russia  totaled 
$4,240,585,000  and  it  seems  probable  that  the  figure 
will  be  well  over  $5,000,000,000  by  the  end  of  the  war, 
with  only  a  negligible  amount  of  reverse  lend-lease  as 
a  counterbalance.  Theoretically,  Russia  might  make 
repayment  by  exporting  gold  and  raw  materials  to  the 
United  States  over  a  10-  to  20-year  period,  starting  per¬ 
haps  five  years  after  the  close  of  hostilities.  But,  in  fact, 
the  reconstruction  needs  of  Russia  are  so  vast  that  it  is 
reported  to  be  seeking  credits  in  this  country  of  from 
two  to  five  billion  dollars,^^  to  be  paid  for  in  gold  and 
raw  materials.  It  does  not  seem  possible,  then,  that 
Russia  will  be  able  to  make  payments  to  cover  both 
five  billions  for  lend-lease  and  two  or  more  billions  for 
American  capital  goods  needed  in  reconstruction.  To 
ask  repayment  might  simply  result  in  the  United 
States  selling  no  capital  goods,  while  Moscow  turned 
to  reparations  from  Germany  for  its  post-war  needs. 

Although  lend-lease  exports  to  Britain  through  De¬ 
cember  31,  1943  amounted  to  $6,594,550,000,  the  rap¬ 
idly  increasing  reciprocal  aid  extended  to  the  United 
States  by  the  British  may  mean  that  Britain’s  net 

34.  Second  Report  of  the  Postwar  Committee  of  the  National 
Association  of  Manufacturers  (New  York),  December  1943, 

pp.  66-68. 

35.  Business  Week,  (New  York),  February  26,  1944,  p.  120. 
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“liability”  on  Icnd-lcase  account  will  be  less  than 
Russia’s.  But  the  general  problem  of  the  British  bal¬ 
ance  of  payments,  in  which  the  deficit  may  be  £200,- 
000,000  after  the  war,  and  the  anticipated  British 
shortage  of  dollars^'’  make  the  possibility  of  repayment 
in  cash  even  more  unlikely  than  in  the  case  of  Russia. 
Only  if  the  United  States  were  to  buy  a  large  vol¬ 
ume  of  goods  which  it  does  not  normally  import  from 
Britain — for  example,  metal  goods,  machinery,  com¬ 
mon  textiles,  or  even  locomotives  and  aircraft  engines 
— could  Britain  pay  for  lend-lease.  This,  of  course,  is 
out  of  the  question,  but  to  ask  for  payment  in  any 
other  way  would  reduce  Britain’s  ability  to  earn  dollars 
and,  apart  from  burdening  commerce  in  contradiction 
to  Article  VII,  cut  American  exports  to  the  country 
which  has  normally  been  our  best  customer. 

Repayment  in  Goods.  Repayment  in  goods  would 
involve  the  same  initial  difficulty  as  a  cash  settlement 
in  respect  to  an  exact  reckoning  of  accounts,  but  it  is 
sometimes  held  that  it  would  at  least  obviate  the  trans¬ 
fer  difficulty.  In  so  far  as  this  is  true,  however,  it 
would  mean  a  continuance  of  government  control  over 
trade,  for  if  the  United  States  were  to  accept  goods  to 
the  value  of  some  $15  billion  and  translate  these  goods 
into  dollars  for  the  Treasury  it  would  have  to  stay  in 
commercial  business  for  some  years.  In  reality,  it 
would  simply  mean  reversing  the  whole  lend-lease 
procedure,  with  the  United  States  the  sole  recipient 
instead  of  the  chief  supplier.  At  the  same  time,  if  more 
than  li|>-service  is  to  be  paid  to  Article  VII,  there  is 
no  way  in  which  any  appreciable  quantity  of  goods 
could  be  transferred  to  the  United  States  without  bur¬ 
dening  commerce.  In  supplying  goods  which  the 
United  States  wants,  a  lend-lease  “debtor”  would  be 
giving  up  dollars  which  could  be  used  to  pay  for  im¬ 
ports  from  the  United  States  or  other  countries.^^ 

Demand  for  Allied  Resources.  An  idea  closely  akin 
to  that  of  using  the  lend-lease  settlement  to  acquire 
goods  is  emlwdied  in  the  suggestion  of  the  Tru¬ 
man  Committee  that  the  government  consider  the  ad¬ 
visability  of  asking  Britain  to  repay  lend-lease  by 
turning  over  to  the  United  States  ownership  of  foreign 
petroleum  reserves,  or  by  giving  this  country  rights  in 
the  deposits  of  British-owned  overseas  resources  of 
nickel,  copper,  tin  and  iron.^®  Although  not  specifical¬ 
ly  linked  with  lend-lease,  this  proposal  was  repeated 
with  respect  to  petroleum  alone  in  the  Committee’s 
report  of  February  10,  1944,  where  the  suggestion  is 

36.  Sec  H.  P.  Whidden,  Ir.,  "Britain’s  Postwar  Trade  and 
World  Economy,"  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  December  15,  1943. 

37.  It  can  be  argued,  of  course,  that  repayment  in  strategic 
raw  materials  to  be  used  for  a  government  stockpile — which  is 
advocated  in  some  Administration  and  Congressional  quarters — 
would  not  reduce  a  “debtor's"  ability  to  earn  dollars  since  in 
this  case  a  Congressional  refusal  to  appropriate  funds  for  their 
purchase  would  mean  that  the  United  States  would  not  buy 
them.  But  large-scale  repayment  in  strategic  materials,  since  it 
would  impose  a  heavy  burden  on  the  supplying  nation,  would 
clearly  conflict  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  Article  VII. 

38.  U.S.  Senate,  78th  Congress,  ist  Session,  Report  No.  10, 
Part  12  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1943),  pp. 
13-14. 


made  that  our  allies,  in  particular  Britain,  recompense 
the  United  States  for  the  excessive  depletion  of  our 
domestic  petroleum  reserves  during  the  war.^^ 

This  proposal  may  be  questioned  not  only  on  prac¬ 
tical  grounds — in  that  it  too  would  burden  commerce 
— but  on  grounds  of  equity.  True,  United  States  pro¬ 
duction  of  crude  petroleum  was  25  per  cent  greater 
in  1943  than  1938,  but  total  lend-lease  and  commercial 
exports  in  1943  were  estimated  at  179  million  barrels, 
or  12  per  cent  of  total  production,  compared  with  com¬ 
mercial  exports  in  1938  of  216  millon  barrels,  or  18 
per  cent  of  that  year’s  production.'^®  Since  the  extra 
drain  has  come  as  a  result  of  the  needs  of  our  own 
forces  and  the  American  home  front,  and  not  as  a  re¬ 
sult  of  lend-lease  exports,  the  proposal  could  only  be 
compared  to  a  British  suggestion  that  the  United 
States  turn  over  some  of  its  foreign  investments  to 
Britain  whose  war  mobilization  required  liquidation 
of  over  $4  billion  of  overseas  investments. 

Demand  for  Bases.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  United  States  total  up  the  net  “liabilities”  of  its 
allies  and  propose  the  transfer  of  air  and  naval  bases, 
or  the  acquisition  of  commercial  air  rights  in  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  “debt.”  Permanent  possession  of  bases 
w'ith  strategic  value  was  strongly  urged  by  several  of 
the  “Five  Senators”  on  their  return  from  a  globe-gird¬ 
ling  trip  in  the  autumn  of  1943.'**  But  this  proposal 
is  open  to  several  objections.  In  the  first  place,  it  docs 
not  seem  a  practical  approach  to  resolution  of  the 
Russian  lend-lease  settlement,  unless  the  United  States 
expects  Russia  to  transfer  Siberian  bases  to  American 
sovereignty.  In  the  case  of  Britain  and  the  Dominions, 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  bases  will  be  made  avail¬ 
able  freely  where  there  is  mutual  interest  in  the  ar¬ 
rangement.’*^  Such  an  approach,  aside  from  the  fact 
that  it  suggests  this  country  wishes  to  conquer  its 
allies  as  well  as  its  enemies,  represents  a  unilateral 
rather  than  a  joint  approach  to  the  problem  of  security. 

With  respect  to  post-war  commercial  rights  on  air 
bases  built  with  American  funds,  several  facts  must  be 
mentioned.  First,  in  various  parts  of  the  world  the 
British  have  also  spent  several  hundred  million  dollars 
on  airfields  essential  for  carrying  on  the  war;"*^  second, 
American-built  and  British-built  bases  in  Africa,  for 
example,  arc  interspersed  in  such  a  w'ay  that  to  be  of 
any  value — and  many  have  only  military  value — rights 
might  be  needed  on  the  whole  string  of  bases.  But 
much  more  important  is  the  fact  that  landing  rights 
will  probably  be  settled  as  part  of  a  larger  agreement  on 
international  air  transport  in  which  the  United  States 
also  grants  access  to  its  airfields.  As  the  Thirteenth  Re¬ 
port  points  out,  lend-lease  equipment  installed  in  air¬ 
fields  abroad  “will  be  fully  taken  into  account”  in  the 

39.  U.S.  Senate,  78th  Congress,  and  Session,  Report  No.  to, 
Part  75  (Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1944),  PP- 
13-14. 

40.  Thirteenth  Report  on  Lend-l.ease,  cited,  pp.  39-45. 

41.  Senate  Report  No.  10,  Part  15,  cited,  pp.  17  ff. 

42.  Without  mutual  interest,  our  allies  will  hardly  give  up 
bases  except  under  threat,  or  use,  of  force. 

43.  Thirteenth  Report  on  l^nd-Lease,  cited,  p.  22. 
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final  lend-lease  setdement,  but  “the  question  of  the 
future  use  of  airfields  in  all  parts  of  the  world,  both 
for  strategic  and  commercial  purposes,  involves  many 
factors  besides  lend-lease.”'‘‘* 

OUTLINE  OF  A  SETTLEMENT.  One  of 
the  first  problems  to  be  faced  in  the  lend-lease  set¬ 
tlement  will  be  the  disposition  of  unused  materials. 
Article  V  of  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreements  provides 
that  the  President  may  request  the  return  of  an 
unused  defense  article  which  has  been  transferred 
to  another  government  if  it  “shall  be  determined 
by  the  President  to  be  useful  in  the  defense  of  the 
United  States  of  America  or  the  Western  Hem¬ 
isphere  or  to  be  otherwise  of  use  to  the  United 
States  of  America.”  To  what  extent  this  return 
clause  may  be  invoked  will  become  clear  only  as 
'  events  reveal  both  the  time  sequence  of  the  Ger¬ 
man  and  Japanese  defeats  and  the  relief  needs  in 
Europe  and  Asia. 

Unused  Materials.  Substantial  stores  of  uncon- 
sumed  materials  in  each  of  the  lend-lease  categories 
—munitions,  industrial  items  and  food  supplies — 
are  likely  to  remain  in  Britain,  North  Africa  and 
I  Russia  at  the  close  of  hostilities  in  Europe.^*’  These 
will  be  particularly  large  if  the  European  war  ends 
suddenly  and  there  should  be  neither  time  nor 
need  to  ship  them  to  the  Far  East  for  use  against 
Japan.  In  the  case  of  food  and  certain  industrial 
items  like  metals  left  in  Britain  or  French  North 
I  Africa,  it  seems  likely  that  the  greater  part  will  not 
actually  be  returned  to  the  United  States  but  desig¬ 
nated  at  once  for  relief  and  rehabilitation  in  conti¬ 
nental  Europe.'^^  This  will  involve  some  difficult 
problems,  however,  since  it  may  be  impossible  to 
distinguish  lend-lease  supplies  as  such.  In  Britain, 
for  example,  there  will  undoubtedly  be  large  stores 
of  British  and  Canadian,  as  well  as  American,  sup¬ 
plies.  Should  the  United  States  try  to  account  for 
every  lend-lease  item,  assuming  this  is  physically 
possible,  and  then  claim  credit  for  what  goes  to 
relief — either  in  cash  from  countries  like  France, 
Belgium  and  the  Netherlands,  or  in  other  cases  as 
part  of  its  contribution  to  UNRRA?  Or  should  this 
country  adopt  the  principle  that,  if  lend-lease  has 
provided  lo  per  cent  of  total  British  war  supplies, 
10  per  cent  of  all  unused  stores  going  from  Britain 
for  relief  should  be  credited  to  the  United  States? 

Munitions  will  involve  a  different  set  of  ques- 

44-  Ihid.,  p.  23. 

45-  Since  lend-lease  exports  consistently  lag  behind  transfers, 
there  will  probably  be  large  stores  in  this  country  as  well,  but  it 
can  be  expected  that  the  United  States  will  ask  for  the  return 
of  the  greater  part  of  these  supplies. 

46.  Senate  Report  No.  gg,  cited,  p.  to. 


tions.  Since  the  United  Nations  will  probably  police 
Germany,  much  of  the  equipment  not  needed  in 
the  Far  East  may  be  used  for  this  purpose,  although 
the  remaining  stores  of  the  United  States  Army 
in  the  European  theatre  and  of  non-lend-lease 
stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  British  Army  may  be 
more  than  adequate  for  the  task.  In  this  case,  sur¬ 
plus  lend-lease  munitions  might  be  stored  during 
the  transition  period,  to  be  disposed  of  at  a  later 
date — possibly  by  return  to  the  United  States  for 
Western  Hemisphere  defense. 

Capital  Goods  with  Post-War  Value.  Capital 
equipment  supplied  under  lend-lease  will  probably 
present  the  most  difficult  issues  for  negotiation. 
Merchant  ships,  cargo  planes  and  trucks  surviv¬ 
ing  the  war  may  of  course  be  used  for  relief, 
sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  or  returned  to  the 
United  States.  But  instances  of  other  types  of  equip¬ 
ment  not  so  easy  to  handle  have  been  cited  in  a 
number  of  the  lend-lease  reports,  and  include  port 
facilities,  assembly  plants,  railroads,  pipe-lines  and 
industrial  equipment  of  various  kinds.**^  In  view 
of  the  post-war  commercial  value  of  many  of  these 
items,  it  seems  probable  that  where  their  return  is 
not  feasible,  the  United  States  will  ask  in  certain 
instances  for  a  definite  benefit,  possibly  in  cash  or 
in  strategic  raw  materials.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that 
if  an  ally  devotes  its  resources  to  the  war  to  such 
an  extent  that  it  must  have  industrial  equipment 
from  the  United  States  in  order  to  maintain  its 
production  of  supplies,  either  for  its  armed  forces 
or  for  its  civilian  population,  no  moral  obligation 
of  repayment  appears  to  exist.  Moreover,  it  can 
be  argued  in  many  cases  that,  if  essential  equip¬ 
ment  had  not  been  lend-leased,  the  countries  in 
question  would  have  diverted  resources  of  man¬ 
power  and  material  for  its  construction,  and  that 
the  United  States,  by  supplying  it,  simply  made 
available  more  Allied  manpower  for  the  fighting 
fronts.  But  for  political  reasons,"*®  if  for  no  other,  it 
may  be  necessary  to  give  the  American  people  as¬ 
surance  that  capital  goods  will  not  be  used  in  com¬ 
petition  with  the  United  States  unless  paid  for. 

Analysis  of  lend-lease  exports  of  industrial 
items,"*’  excluding  metals  and  petroleum  products, 
provides  some  basis  for  estimating  the  magnitude 
of  this  problem.  Through  December  31,  1943,  ex¬ 
ports  of  “machinery”  and  “other”  industrial  goods 
totaled  $1,059,000,000  and  $904,000,000  respective¬ 
ly.  The  same  type  of  capital  goods  has  also  been  supplied,  in 
some  areas  more  extensively,  by  the  United  States  Army.  Ap¬ 
parently,  disposition  of  these  will  be  handled  on  the  same  basis 
as  lend-lease  equipment.  See  p.  30. 

48.  See  David  Lawrence,  New  Yor/(  Sun,  November  16,  1943. 

49.  See  table,  p.  32. 
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ly;  and  since  such  items  were  largely  taken  off 
lend-lease  after  November  15,  1943  and  provided 
only  in  return  for  cash,  it  seems  probable  that  the 
totals  will  not  reach  much  more  than  $1,200,000,000 
and  $1,000,000,000  by  the  close  of  the  war.  Assum¬ 
ing  that  the  machinery  is  10  per  cent  consumable 
and  that,  in  addition,  an  average  of  20  per  cent  will 
have  to  be  written  off  for  war  depreciation,  the  first 
figure  might  be  reduced  to  roughly  $850,000,000; 
while  on  the  assumption  that  “other”  industrial 
items  are  80  per  cent  consumable,  the  second  fig¬ 
ure  would  be  reduced  to  $200,000,000;  making  a 
total  of  $1,050,000,000.  On  the  basis  of  the  relative 
shares  through  December  31,  1943,  34.2  per  cent  of 
this  figure,  or  $360,000,000,  would  represent  the  as¬ 
sumed  post-war  value  of  capital  equipment  sent 
under  lend-lease  to  Britain;  35.4  per  cent,  or  $372,- 
000,000,  the  assumed  post-war  value  of  equipment 
sent  to  Russia;  and  the  remaining  30.4  per  cent  al¬ 
most  entirely  that  sent  to  other  war  theatres. 

But  even  if  these  figures  should  be  roughly  ac¬ 
curate,  it  cannot  be  assumed  that  the  settlement 
would  automatically  provide  for  a  debt  of  the  same 
amount  in  the  various  cases,  for  there  are  several 
complex  economic  and  political  issues  involved  in 
the  problem.  For  example,  it  can  be  expected  that 
a  definite  valuation  will  be  put  on  the  oil  refineries 
sent  to  Russia,  but  will  the  same  be  true  of  the 
lend-lease  machinery  installed,  say,  in  a  vitamin 
factory  otherwise  built  by  the  Russian  govern¬ 
ment?  Or  again,  if  Russia  needs  all  the  machine 
tools  it  can  get  for  reconstruction,  while  Britain 
has  a  glut  of  them — as  seems  probable — will  Russia 
pay  and  Britain  not;  and  will  the  United  States, 
also  w'ith  a  glut,  want  to  invoke  the  return  clause 
if  Britain  is  reluctant  to  keep  the  unconsumed 
machine  tools?  With  respect  to  port  installations, 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  those  built  by  the  United 
States  at  Bordeaux  in  World  War  I  went  largely 
unused  in  peacetime,  can  it  be  assumed  that  all 
the  port  facilities  constructed  under  lend-lease  will 
have  post-war  commercial  value?'®  And  where 
they  are  likely  to  be  of  permanent  value,  as  in  the 
Persian  Gulf  area,  will  it  be  Iran  which  is  the 
debtor,  or  Britain  which  exercises  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  area,  or  Russia  in  whose  interest 
the  installations  were  made?  The  same  questions 
can  be  asked  about  improvements  on  the  Trans- 
Iranian  Railroad,  and  if  no  commercial  settlement 
is  possible  in  such  cases,  can  the  United  States  ob¬ 
tain  instead  assurance  that  it  will  have  post-war 
access  to  such  facilities  on  equal  terms? 

Considering  these  and  other  comparable  diffi- 

50.  See  testimony  of  Congressman  Wadsworth,  New  York, 
before  the  House  Foreign  Affairs  Committee,  February  15, 
1943,  Mouse  Hearings  on  H.R.  1501,  cited,  p.  243. 


culties,  it  can  hardly  be  predicted  at  this  time  just 
what  the  settlement  respecting  capital  equipment 
will  be.  It  seems  safe  to  say,  however,  that  there 
will  be  no  insuperable  transfer  problem  involved 
in  a  cash  settlement  covering  much  of  the  equip¬ 
ment,  and  that  this  is  an  area  where — if  it  is 
deemed  mutually  advantageous — repayment  in 
strategic  raw  materials  might  be  arranged  in  lieu 
of  cash.  Although  it  would  infringe  somewhat  on 
the  principles  established  in  Article  VII,  a  settle¬ 
ment  along  either  of  these  lines  should  not  meet 
with  opposition  on  the  part  of  this  country’s  allies. 

Airfield  Installations.  The  disposition  of  perma¬ 
nent  installations  in  American-built  airfields  abroad 
has  more  far-reaching  implications,  for  it  leads 
directly  to  the  problem  of  what  regime  will  govern 
the  post-war  operation  of  international  air  trans¬ 
port.  As  Assistant  Secretary  of  State  Berle  ex¬ 
plained  to  the  House  Committee  on  Foreign  Af¬ 
fairs  on  February  15,  1943:  “Access  to  these  fields, 
through  the  air  over  countries  of  our  allies,  neces¬ 
sarily  involves  discussion  of... the  extent  to  which 
we  are  prepared  to  afford  access  to  landing  fields  in 
our  own  country.”'*  This  means  that  the  United 
States  cannot  expect  landing  rights  on  every  field 
that  has  been  built  with  American  funds  without 
making  at  least  some  bilateral  arrangements  or  ad¬ 
hering  to  a  multilateral  agreement  establishing  a 
principle  such  as  freedom  of  air  transit.'^  In  either 
instance,  however,  permanent  installations  might 
be  paid  for  in  cash  by  the  country  possessing  sover¬ 
eignty,  or  in  relaxation  of  landing  fees  for  United 
States  carriers  during  a  period  of  years. 

But,  in  particular  areas,  this  country  may  in  i 
any  case  gain  further  benefits  as  a  result  of  lend- 
lease  construction.  In  respect  to  airfields,  as  well  as 
other  installations,  built  in  Ethiopia  either  with 
lend-lease  funds  or  by  authority  of  the  American 
military  command  in  the  area,  the  United  States 
has  reserved  certain  rights.  An  exchange  of  notes 
appended  to  the  Mutual  Aid  Agreement  with  Ethi¬ 
opia  of  August  9,  1943  provides  that  “the  disposi¬ 
tion  of  such  installations  remaining  on  Ethiopian 
territory  after  the  present  war  shall  be  governed 
by  an  agreement  or  agreements  to  which  both  our 
Governments  shall  be  parties”;  and  that  such 
agreement  or  agreements  “shall  make  appropriate 
provision  for  the  future  ownership  and  operation 
of  the  installation  or  installations  in  question,  and 
for  the  payments  or  other  benefits  to  be  received 
by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  .  . 

51.  Mouse  Hearings  on  H.R.  1501,  cited,  p.  210. 

52.  On  this,  sec  H.  P.  Whidden,  Jr.,  “New  Horizons  in  Inter¬ 
national  Air  Transport,”  Foreign  Policy  Reports,  July  i,  1943- 

53.  Department  of  State,  Bulletin,  August  14,  1943,  p.  95- 
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Since  the  British  government  acts  as  adviser  to 
the  government  of  Ethiopia,  this  exchange  of  notes 
‘  means  in  effect  that  Britain  has  agreed  that  it  will 
not  seek  exclusive  rights  to  any  American-built  air¬ 
fields  in  Ethiopia,  and  that  the  United  States  shall 
be  a  party  to  any  arrangements  for  their  post-war 
use.  The  same  principle  can  presumably  be  applied 
to  any  country  not  completely  independent  and  not 
in  a  sphere  of  what  can  be  called  prescriptive  in¬ 
fluence,  Libya  being  a  case  in  point.  If  so,  the 
United  States  may  acquire  a  sort  of  most-favored- 
nation  treatment  on  all  bases  built  with  lend-lease 
or  Army  funds  in  certain  colonial  or  dependent 
;  areas.  In  this  way  a  definite  advantage  would  be 
I  obtained,  but  one  not  to  be  compared  with  the 
I  benefit  which  might  be  gained  if  this  position  were 
used  as  a  makeweight  to  establish  a  general  system 
!  providing  freedom  of  transit  to  all  nations, 
j  Article  Vll.  It  seems  certain,  however,  that  the 
!  program  of  economic  action  outlined  in  Article 
I  VII  will  provide  the  most  important  non-war 
benefit  from  lend-lease  and  form  the  heart  of  the 
final  settlement.^^  On  the  basis  of  agreements  with 
our  allies — to  disp)ose  of  all  financial  claims  on  sup¬ 
plies  consumed  in  the  war,  to  establish  a  technique 
for  the  return  of  articles  which  the  United  States 
desires,  to  distribute  unused  stores  of  materials  and 
food,  and  to  evaluate  capital  equipment  with  post¬ 
war  commercial  value — it  should  be  possible  to 
negotiate  an  economic  settlement  founded  on  the 
provisions  of  Article  VII.  Its  purpose  would  be  the 
restoration  of  a  multilateral  system  of  trade  and  fi¬ 
nance,  and  its  terms  would  involve  not  only  pro¬ 
vision  for  breaking  down  barriers  to  world  trade  but 
,  guarantees  of  free  access  to  the  world’s  raw  materi¬ 
als — a  point  which  was  stressed,  with  particular 
reference  to  petroleum,  in  the  Thirteenth  Report.’’ 

To  achieve  this  the  United  States,  after  prelim¬ 
inary  negotiations  with  its  allies,  might  propose  a 
multilateral  trade  convention  providing  for  sub¬ 
stantial  tariff  reductions  and  removal  of  other  trade 
I  restrictions  on  the  part  of  this  country,  and  lower¬ 
ing  of  tariffs  and  liquidation  of  exchange  controls, 

54.  Although  there  was  no  attempt  in  the  Mutual  Aid  Agree¬ 
ments  to  lay  down  the  outlines  of  pnast-war  security,  mutual 
benefits  of  this  nature  were  mentioned  in  the  preambles.  The 
1943  reports  of  the  Senate  and  House  Committees  contemplated 
similar  benefits.  The  Committees  recognized,  however,  that 
specific  implementation  of  arrangements  for  world  organiza¬ 
tion,  and  for  the  use  of  air  and  naval  bases  essential  to  the  de¬ 
fense  of  the  United  States,  went  far  beyond  the  area  of  lend- 
lease  settlement.  Senate  Report  99,  cited,  p.  1 1 ;  House  Report 
1S8,  cited,  p.  13.  See  also  the  1944  report  of  the  House  Com¬ 
mittee,  House  Report  ijtO,  cited,  p.  11. 

35'  Thirteenth  Report  on  Lcnd-I^ase,  cited,  p.  45. 


bilateral  trading  and  special  preference  arrange¬ 
ments  on  the  part  of  nations  which  had  received 
lend-lease  from  the  United  States.  If  any  nations 
were  reluctant  to  adhere  to  such  a  convention,  no 
threat  to  hold  them  responsible  for  the  total  lend- 
lease  “debt”  would  seem  feasible,  but  probably  the 
United  States  would  be  justified  in  being  somewhat 
less  generous  in  fixing  the  terms  of  settlement  for 
unused  materials  and  capital  equipment. 

A  trade  convention  such  as  that  suggested  above, 
or  any  other  agreement  intended  to  achieve  the 
same  purpose,  will  be  difficult  to  achieve.  There 
will  be  the  problem  of  fitting  a  state-controlled 
economy  like  Russia’s  into  a  framework  intended 
primarily  for  the  needs  of  private  enterprise,  and 
the  problem  of  temporarily  permitting  some  devia¬ 
tions  from  principle  to  a  nation  like  Britain  with 
an  extremely  serious  balance  of  payments  position. 
Moreover,  and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  there 
will  be  the  question  whether  the  United  States  can 
give  assurance  that  it  will  provide  a  sufficiently 
large  and  steady  supply  of  dollars  to  other  nations 
so  that  the  disturbing  effects  of  our  international 
transactions  in  the  inter-war  years  will  not  be  re¬ 
peated.’^  These  are  issues,  however,  which  will  have 
to  be  faced  if  there  is  to  be  peace  and  prosperity  in 
the  future  and  no  more  promising  basis  for  a  solu¬ 
tion  than  Article  VII  has  yet  been  established. 

At  the  end  of  World  War  II  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  United  States  will  far  surpass  that 
of  any  other  nation.  This  country  will  need  to 
expand  both  its  exports  and  imports  if  full  em¬ 
ployment  and  a  high  standard  of  living  are  to  be 
maintained.’^  It  will  have  much  to  gain,  there¬ 
fore,  from  the  restoration  and  expansion  of  interna¬ 
tional  trade  on  a  multilateral  basis.  But  this  can  be 
achieved  only  if  the  lend-lease  settlement  is  based 
on  sound  moral  and  economic  principles.  If  it  is, 
and  if  Article  VII  can  be  used  to  shape  the  com¬ 
mercial  policies  of  the  United  States  and  its  allies 
to  the  needs  of  world  trade,  then  the  money  cost  of 
lend-lease  may  be  repaid  twice  over,  in  military 
victory  and  post-war  prosjjerity.  And  the  United 
States  will  have  proved  in  fact  the  validity  of  Ed¬ 
mund  Burke’s  famous  statement  that  “magnanim¬ 
ity  in  politics  is  not  seldom  the  truest  wisdom.” 

56.  Sec  Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce,  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce,  The  United  States  in  the  World  Economy 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1943). 

57.  Problems  of  United  States  post-war  trade — including  the 
implications  of  the  dollar  and  sterling  balances  built  up  abroad 
during  the  war,  the  influence  of  lend-lease  on  foreign  markets 
for  American  goods  and  the  question  whether  lend-lease  will 
cease  at  the  close  of  hostilities — will  be  discusstti  in  a  forthcom¬ 
ing  issue  of  Forfigv  Policy  Riports. 
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Breakdown  of  Lend-Lease  Aid,  1941-43 

By  Ona  K.  D.  Ringwood  and  Howard  P.  Whidden,  Jr. 


TOTAL  LEND-LEASE  AID,  MARCH  1941  THROUGH  DECEMBER  31,  1943* 


Goods  Transferred 

Total  Amount 

%  1941 

%1942 

%  1943 

%  Total 

Munitions  (Including  Ships) 

$10,756,459,000 

21.5 

46.7 

61.5 

53.8 

Industrial  Materials  and  Products 

4,145,927,000 

21.9 

20.9 

20.5 

20.7 

Agricultural  Products 

2,534,056,000 

29.8 

12.8 

10.8 

12.7 

Total  Transfers 

$17,436,442,000 

Services  Rendered 

$  2,549,693,000 

26.8 

19.6 

7.2 

12.8 

Total  Lend-Lease  Aid 

$19,986,135,000 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

^Fourteenth  Report  to  Congress  on  Lend-Lease  Operations,  for  the  period  ended  December  31,  1943 
(Washington,  Government  Printing  Office,  1944),  p.  54.  The  figures  given  above  are  exclusive  of 
the  value  of  goods  consigned  to  United  States  commanding  generals  for  subsequent  transfer  in  the 
field  to  lend-lease  countries;  the  total  of  such  consignments  to  December  31,  1943  was  $509,892,000. 


PERCENTAGE  DISTRIBUTION  OF  LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS 
TO  ALL  COUNTRIES* 


1941 

1942 

1943 

Total 

United  Kingdom 

77.3% 

41.0% 

40.4% 

42.3% 

U.S.S.R. 

0.1 

27.6 

29.0 

27.2 

Africa,  Middle  East,  and 

Mediterranean  Area 

12.9 

14.1 

16.0 

15.2 

China,  India,  Australia 

and  New  Zealand 

7.1 

13.0 

11.0 

11.5 

Latin  America 

0.0 

0.7 

0.9 

0.8 

Other  Countries 

2.6 

3.6 

2.7 

3.0 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

*Ibid.,  p.  56. 

LEND-LEASE  EXPORTS,  MARCH  1941 

THROUGH  DECEMBER  31 

,  1943* 

(in  millions  o 

f  dollars) 

Africa,  Middle 

East  and 

China,  India, 

United 

Mediterranean 

Australia  and 

Other 

Munitions 

Kingdom  U.S.S.R. 

Area 

New  Zealand 

Countries 

Total 

Ordnance 

280 

213 

234 

142 

59 

928 

Ammunition 

630 

370 

306 

195 

61 

1,562 

Aircraft  and  Parts 

895 

805 

407 

345 

273 

2,725 

Tanks  and  Parts 

521 

251 

446 

153 

34 

Motor  Vehicles  and  Parts 

262 

555 

324 

279 

54 

1,474 

Watercraft 

157 

103 

35 

26 

19 

340 

Total 

2,745 

2,297 

1,752 

1,140 

500 

8,434 

Industrial  Materials  and  Products 

Machinery 

355 

436 

104 

142 

22 

1,059 

Metals 

569 

441 

144 

187 

19 

1,360 

Petroleum  Products 

464 

31 

62 

no 

•  •  • 

667 

Other 

317 

259 

171 

128 

29 

904 

Total 

1,705 

1,167 

481 

567 

70 

3,990 

Agricultural  Products 

Foods 

1,695 

700 

134 

46 

15 

2,590 

Other  Agricultural  Products 

450 

77 

7 

27 

3 

564 

Total 

2,145 

111 

141 

73 

18 

3,154 

Total  Exports 

6,595 

4,241 

2,374 

1,780 

588 

15,578 

*lbid.,  p.  57.  The  greater  part  of  the  difference  in  the  value  of  goods  transferred  under  lend-lease  and  the  value  of  lend- 
lease  exports  is  accounted  for  by  the  value  of  ships  transferred  and  leaving  this  country  under  their  own  power.  Other 
factors  accounting  for  the  difference  include:  articles  transferred  to  foreign  nations  but  used  in  the  United  States,  e.g., 
planes  for  the  instruction  of  foreign  pilots;  materials  transferred  but  not  yet  exported;  and  goods  purchased  outside 
this  country  and  sent  directly  to  lend-lease  countries.  i 


